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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Wash i ngton 

November 


5,  1937 


THE  FATS 


AND  OILS 


T  U  A  T 


This  month's   issue   is  a  resume  of  the 
regular  annual  outlook  reports  on  flaxseed 
Cottonseed,  Soybeans,   and  Peanuts,  issued 
each  fall  by  the  bureau  of  agricultural  eco- 
NOMICS,    Included  is  a  brief  review  of  devel- 
opments  DURING   THE    PAST  MONTH.  ADDITIONAL 
DATA    BRING    UP   TO    DATE   THE    TABLES  REGULARLY 
CONTAINED    IN    THIS  REPORT. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  OF  FOOD  FATS  FROM  THE  FARM 

( EXCLUDING  BUTTERFAT) 
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<■  THE  ANIMAL  FAT  PRODUCTION  IS  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  COMBINED  WITH  VEGETABLE  OIL  CRUSHED 

DURING  SEASON  FROM  CkOP  GROWN  IN  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR 
''OTHER-  INCLUDES  SOYBEAN.  PEANUT.  AND  CORN  OILS.  EDIBLE  TALLOW.  OLEO  OIL.  AND  OLEOSTEARINE 
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Ta"ble  1.-  Dcmestic  produc tion  and  price  of  food  fats  from 
the  farm  (excluding  "butterfat),  1929-36  


"Biome'stic  production 


Coirmodity  ] 

Year  be-; 

1929  ; 

1930  ; 

1931  ; 

19  32  ; 

• 

1933  ; 

1934  ; 

1955  ; 

1936 

h"innin^  : 

* 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

ID, 

1  0. 

i  D. 

lp._ 

ID. 

ID. 

10. 

lb. 

Lard 

T  

Jan. 

2,  4o5 

2 , 192 

2,  271 

2,  342 

2,  441 

2, 063 

i ,  250 

1 ,  651 

Cottonseed  oil  ; 

Aug.  ■ 

1,572 

1 , 442 

1,694 

1,446 

1,303 

1,109 

1,164 

1,364 

Otner  -  ! 

Soybean  oil  ; 

Oct.  : 

13 

35 

40 

29 

26 

78 

209 

184 

Corn  oil  ; 

It 

125 

111 

108 

123 

123 

97 

127 

123 

Peanut  oil  ; 

"  : 

27 

15 

12 

15 

10 

56 

54 

78 

Tallow,  edible  ; 

Jan.  ; 

44 

42 

70 

53 

58 

78 

74 

98 

Oleo  oil  ; 

It  • 

loO 

lib 

QQ 
D  J 

7^ 

so 

Oleostearine  : 

60 

CO 

47 

36 

39 

34 

42 

49 

Total  "other" 

392 

375 

371 

330 

345 

421 

590 

630 

Grand  total  < 

4,400 

4,009 

4,336 

4,117 

4,088 

3,592 

3,004 

3,  655 

p 

rice  per  pound 

;  u  e  nt  s 

Conts 

Cents 

u  6  n  L  s 

u  e  u  u  s 

Hon  t  ts 

Lard  J  priiae 

stean,  Chicago 

;  Jan. 

>  lie 
:    ii.  0 

10.  4 

7.7 

4.  b 

D.  o 

7  7 

lo.  o 

11.  U 

Cottonseed  oil. 

P.fi«a    »»  H.I, 

:  Aug. 

;     8. 7 

7.4 

4.1 

4.  3 

4,  y 

Q  A 

TO  4. 

1U» 

Soybean  oil, 

crude,  mills 

!     UCt . 

:      J.  i 

6.  3 

3.4 

-i.  b 

0.  y 

7  4- 

R  ^ 

uorn  oil,  cruae, 

in  I. 

>  II 

:     y .  y 

8.4 

5.2 

o,  u 

D.  3 

Q  R 

i7  »  O 

D  »  1 

:7  »  X 

X  s  anu  u  oil,  c  ruu.e 

f » 0,  ij,  mills 

•  It 

;        r.  b 

6.  6 

3.9 

'i.  i- 

•i.  O 

Co 

Q  0 

9  2 

Tallow,  edible, 

Chy^ago 

Jan. 

:  8.9 

6.8 

4.6 

3.5 

3.7 

5.0 

8.6 

7.8 

Oleo  oil,  No.  1, 

IL  Y. 

I  II 

:  11.2 

11.0 

7.2 

6.3 

6.4 

7.9 

12.9 

11.2 

Oleostearine, 

bbls.,  N.Y. 

.  11 

:  10.5 

8.9 

7.6 

5.0 

6.9 

10.8 

9.0 

Compiled  from  tables  -oublished  in  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiire  Statistical  ^ 
Bulletin  Ho.  59,  and  K)S-7, 
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TEB.CUTLOOI-:  FOE  PATS  AlUJ  OILS  III  1938 
A  prodnction  of  the  rajcr  domestic  ve2-cta':.le  oils  (cottonseed,  sovtccn, 
corn,   aiid  peanut)  that  reaconatl^  may  be  exx'octed  to  total  alnost  half  a  tiilion 
pounds  more  than  T,'as  produced  in  1956-37  is  in  ,jrospect  fro;.i  the  dor.iestic  crops 
of  1937.     The  larg-er  Droduction  is  "based  on  a  cottonseed  tyjvoly  ahout  47  porcer.t 
larger  than  in  1936-37  and  prcsDOCtive  so^oean  oil  production  liicely  to  exceed 
production  fron:  the  1936  crop  "by  20  percent  or  more.     The  voluine  of  vogetaole 
food  oils  produced  during  the  1936-37  crushing  season  iron  the  crops  of  1935 
amounted  to  ahout  200  million  po"iindc  more  than  production  from  1935  crops. 

Stocks  of  cottonseed,  corn,   soybean,  and  peanut  oils  as  of  SepteiTioer  30, 
1937,   total  a  little  over  100  million  pounds  more  than  on  the  corir-espcnding  date 
last  year. 

Prices  of  ediDlc  vogetahle  oils  in  general  are  now  lo'.'^er  thr^n  last  year 
"because  of  the  increased  production  and  heavier  stock::.     Octobor  prices  of  cotton- 
seed,  scyoean,  corn,  and  peanut  oils  are  a,ll  slightly  lower  than  they  wore  in 
September  and  definitely  lower  than  the  average  for  the  year  ending  in  Sop- 
teinber.     Prices  of  cottonseed  oil  in  Aug-ist  and  Septe.;.ber  l'^^-7,  wore  about  26  -Dcr- 
cent  below  the  average  for  1956-37,  but  11  percent  above  t'ne  5-ycar  average. 

Stocks  and  prcsDective  supplies  of  lard  are  still  relatively  lo'.7,  and 
production  of  animal  fa„ts  for  the  next  fev/  mortns  is  e:-:"Dected  to  be  some^vhat 
below  production  a  year  ago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  lard  at  Chicago,  in  Aug^List,   September  and  October 
averaged  about  the  sarr.e  as  during  the  12  m.onths  ended  July  1937,  and  26  percent 
higher  than  the  5-year  average. 
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Table  2.-  Price  per  pound  of  selected  fats  and  oils,  Sept.  -  Oct.,  1935  and  1937 


Fat  or  oil 

1 

bob  . 

1937 

Sept. 

•  • 

Sept . 

'  Oct. 

'  Cents 

Cents  : 

Gor.ts 

Cents 

Domestic  -orirec  - 

Butter,  92^,  N.  Y. 

.  35.0 

35.  0 

36.0 

Oleomargarine, domestic  vegcta^ble,  Chicago 

•  15.3 

15.8  : 

15.2 

15.0 

Lard,  prime  steam,  Chicago 

.  11.7 

11.5  ; 

11.  0 

10.0 

Lard,  refined,  Chicago 

.  12.5 

12.4  : 

15.0 

12.0 

Lard  compounds,  Chicago 

:  12.8 

12.5  : 

11.0 

10.2 

Coconut  oil,  edilDle,  K".  Y. 

7.9 

8.7  : 

6.  6 

7.0 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  f.o."b.  S.E.  mills 

8.9 

8. 6  : 

5 

6.  In 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y. ,  N.  Y. 

10.2 

9.9  : 

7.  4 

SovtenJi  oil     rp"fi  npd     N  Y 

10.  2 

10. 1  : 

10.0 

9.0 

Peanut  oil,  domestic,  refined,  N.  Y. 

13. 5n 

12. 5n  : 

11.  On 

10.  5n 

Rape  oil,  refined,  IT.  Y. 

8.9 

O  /I 

^  .  ~  • 

12.  7 

.  12.7 

Oleo  oil,  No.  1,  N.Y. 

;  11.1 

11.5  : 

13.0 

13.0 

Oleostearine ,  "barrels,  IT.  Y. 

.  10.2 

9.8  J 

8.9 

°.  4 

Corn  oil,  refined,  IT.  Y. 

:  12.8 

12.6  : 

10.3 

10.1 

Olive  oil,  edible,  N.  Y. 

29. 2n 

25. In  : 

32.  On 

32.  On 

Sunflower  oil,  refined,  IT.  Y, 

11.  In 

11. 2n  : 

- 

- 

Tease ed  oil,  crude,  F.  Y. 

13.4 

12. 2  « 

9.4 

9.4 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  Pacific  Coast 

:  5.5 

6.2  : 

4.2n 

4.4 

Tallov/,  inedilDle,  Chicago 

6.7 

6.5  : 

5. 6 

5.7 

Grease,  house,  IT. Y. 

6.1 

5.5 

■  o 
o.  o 

5.7 

Palm  oil,  crude,  N,  Y, 

5.0 

4.9  : 

4.8 

4.  5n 

Olive  oil  foots,  barrels,  IT.  Y. 

9.3 

9.3 

10,  3n 

10,  6 

Palm-kernel  oil,  denatured,  IT.  Y. 

!      5.  On 

5.4  : 

4.  an 

5.  On 

B^.hassu  oil,  tanks,  N.  Y.     1/  ! 

8.2 

9.0  ; 

7.  6 

7.  6 

Sardine  oil,  tarlcs,  Pacific  Coast 

:      4. 4n 

4.  6 

4.Bn 

4. 7n 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  Minneapolis 

9.9 

9.7 

10.4 

10,4 

T^jin,?  nil     r'T'iTTic;     Aflanfir'  Co?5>^t 

14. 4 

13.5 

21.  2n 

21. 8n 

Perilla  oil,  drums,  N.  Y. 

:  9.9 

9.8 

13.  6n 

13, 9 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  f.o.b.  mills 

:  3,2 

8.0 

5.2 

5.8 

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  f.o.h.  Ealto. 

:      3. 6n 

3.7 

4.9n 

4.7n 

Hem.psced  Oil,  crude,  N»  Y. 

:  9.5 

9.6 

- 

~ 

Foreign  prices  -  2/ 

Cotton  oil,  crude,  naked,  Hull 

6.  5 

5.7 

5.0 

3/4.9 

Copra,  Hesecada,  Philiripines 

2.8 

3.2 

1.9 

Palm-kernel  oil,  crude,  Hull 

:      5. 6 

5.5 

5.  0 

"vYhale  oil,  crude,  No.  1,  Potterdam 

:  4,2 

4.2 

4.2 

Tallov/,  beef,  fair-fine,  London 

:  5.4 

5.6 

5.4 

Linseed  oil,  naked,  Hull 

:  5.8 

5.4 

:  5.7 

3/5.8 

'I 


1/    Beginning  February  1937,  prices  are  futures.     2j    Converted  to  U.  S.  co-.ts 
per  po\ind  at  current  monthly  rates  of  exchange.     3,/    Preliminary,  average  for 
3  weeks. 
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Table  3,-  Dor.estie  stocks  of  f^oH  fats  from  the  farm  (excluding 
butt  erf  at),  as  of  September  :-0,  1924-37 


/^p^^^,:;  -j   -^-  -- 

'.  1934' 

*         19:-' 5 

1  '-'  " 

1937 

:     l.Ii  1 .  lb . 

Llil.  lb. 

i.a  1 .  lb  . 

Lard,  including  neutral  .. 

123 

45 

102 

73 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude  1/  . 

559 

382 

339 

443 

ether  - 

Scjbean  oil,  crude  1/  .. 

15 

14 

39 

36 

28 

22 

23 

18 

2 

33 

17 

25 

— 

5 
3 
2 

10 
5 
3 

11 
6 

5 

•7 

3 
3 

Tot^l    "other"   : 

ICl 

Grand  total   : 

/'  o 

608 

Stocks  of  crude  oil  plus  refined  oil  converted  to  terms  cjf  crude. 
Coppiled  f rom  Animl  and  Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except 


lard,  V7hich  is  from  reports  made  by  cold-storage  establishments  to  the  Bureau 
cf  iigricultiji'al  Economic c. 

TIffi  COTTONSEED  OUTLOOK  TOR  1938 
(Revised  as  of  the  November  8  Crop  Report) 

The  supply  of  cottonseed  in  the  United  States  in  1937-58  is  no'-v  expected 
to  be  about  8,100,000  tons,  which  is  about  47  percent  larger  than  in  1936-37,  23 
p^r-^ent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1932-33,  and  the  largest  in 
history.    '?ith  stocks  of  cottonseed  and  cottons--: 3d  products    usually  small  in  com- 
parison vaxh  production,  the  supplies  of  the  various  cottonseed  products  show 
about  the  same  compariscng  as  the  supplies  of  cottonseed.     On  the  whole,  the  sup- 
plies of  those  fats  and  oils  that  are  most  directly  comipetitive  with  cottonseed 
oil  apparently  will  be  about  the  same  as  or  slightly  sr^aller  than  for  the  season 
193o-37  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  5-year  average.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
supply  of  feedstuffs  which  miaterially  alfects  the  prices  of  cottonseed  hulls  and 
meal  will  be  m^uch  larger  than  last  season  but  smaller  than  the  5-year  average. 
The  large  increase  over  1936-37  in  the  supplies  of  cottonseed  and  cottcnscsd 
products  and  in  feedstuffs  largely  accounts  for  the  marked  decline  in  the  prices 
of  cottonseed,  cottonseed  products,  and  many  of  the  important  competitive  prod- 
ucts during  the  last  few  rionths.    'fith  ff'jipplios  of  cottonseed  products  m.at eriall^'' 
larg'r  than  in  1936-37  end  with  business  activity  expected  to  bu  somev/hat  lower, 
prices  of  cottonseed  products  and  cottonseed  declined  greatly  during  the  latter 
part  cf  1956-37  and  the  early  part  of  the  current  season.     In  August  to  October 
the  prices  cf  cottonseed  and  most  cottonseed  products  averaged  30  to  40  percent 
lower  than  the  1956-37  average. 
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Tatle  U.  -  Sup;ily  and  j-rice  of  cottonseed  ai:o.d  specified  fats  t^nd  oils, 
United  States,  average  1922-2S  to  1932-33,  ann-aal  l93'!-35  to  19:^7-33 


Cottonseed 

Cottonseed  oil, 

Lard 

G  0  r  n ,  s  oy  "0  e  a.n ,  p  e  a  nut , 

cn.ide  1/ 

\^\J  liLt  Xj 

and  -ns-lm  oils 

Season 

freight- 

Prime 

Refined 

Produc- 

Stocks, 

"beginning 

ed  av- 

svamer 

Chicago 

tion 

J"ane  30 

Aug.  1 

SUTDPlV 

erage 

Supply 

yellow, 

Sup-Dly 

price 

plus 

"begin- 

Avail- 

■ 2/ 

farm 

2/  ' 

price 

if 

per 

ne  t 

ninf:: 

able 

"ori  ce 

oer 

100 

im— 

of  ^ 

supply 

"oer  ton 

pound 

po"ands 

1 J     J.  u  0 

season 

Mil . ton 

Do],. 

Mil.  It. 

Cents 

Mil.  lb. 

Dol. 

Mil.  Vd. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

5-year  av. 

i923-29  to 

1932-33 

6.6 

21 . 50 

1,971.5 

6.92 

1.771.3 

10.  OS 

I.OI6.U 

276.3 

1.311.2 

i93U-^5 

^.5 

3^-71 

1,3^9.2 

9.  60 

1,070.9 

12.  53 

1,005.U 

313.6 

i;339.o 

1935-3S 

1, 669. 6 

9.S2 

890.1 

13.65 

i,Uo6.7 

32U.U 

1,731.1 

1935-37 

5.5 

33.27 

l,726.U 

10.  Up 

995.5 

12.9'4 

l,Ul6.2 

362.5 

1,779.3 

1937-32 

5.1 

21.18 

2,1^1,9 

7.37 

957.0 

12.  6S 

35^.9 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

percent 

I ercent 

Percent 

Px-;rcent 

Percent 

I937-3S  as: 

percentage : 

of  avere.ge : 

122.7 

99.!+ 

II0.7 

106. 5 

5U.O 

125.  S 

127.9 

1/     stocks  of  cr'ode  oil  "olus  refined  reduced  to  a  crude  basic. 
2/    Stocks  on  August  1  plus  domestic  production. 
.37    Stocks  on  August  1  plus  production  under  Federal  inspection. 
U/    Preliminary  estimates  of  suppl-r.     Prices  are  averages  for  Augast,  September 
and  October. 


Cottonseed  Oil 

The  indicated  supply  of  cottonseed  oil,   the  principal  product  of  cottonseed 
(rrhich  on  the  average  represents  about  60  percent  of  the  value  of  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts) for  the  season  1937-33  is  the  largest  on  record,  about  36  percent  larger 
than  in  I936-37,  and  I9  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average.     Not  only  was  there 
a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  cottonseed  oil  but  stocks  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  larger  than  the  5-yes-r 
average.    Prices  of  cottonseed  oil  in  August,  September,  and  October  1937,  were 
about  29  percent  below  the  average  for  1936-17,  'ibut  7  percent  above  the  '^-year  av- 
erage.    In  general,  imports  and  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  have  been  small  in  com- 
parison with  domestic  utilization,  but  in  the  Is.st  two  seasons  domestic  production 
of  cottonseed  oil  -,7as  supplemented  by  net  imports,  whereas  in  earlier  seasons  ex- 

"I*orts  were  of  considerable  volume  and  im^jorts  wore  negligible.     It  seems  probable 
.that  again  in  1937-3^  considerable  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  will  be  exported 

:despite  the  larger  production  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  and  cottonseed  products  in 

'-foreign  countries. 
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Cottonseed  cil  is  used  principa-lly  in  the  produ.?ticn  of  veget£-"ble  short- 
ening and  coffipounds  in  which  its  chief  ccnrpetitoi's  ::;.re  otxier  vegetable  oils, 
lard,   edible  tallows,  and  fish  oils.     The  co-Tiinercial  sappl;-  of  lard  in  the 
I937-5S  season  is  norr  tentatively  estiraated  to  oe  sli^^tly  sJ^Qaller  than  the 
comparatively  scall  supply  of  the  previous  season  and  onl.y  a  little  over  half 
as  large  as  the  ^jsar  {l32S-Ji2)  everage.     In  vioTi  of  the  marked  reduction  in 
foreign  de^iiand  for  and  exports  of  lard,  tht  very  small  doraestic  svyply  does 
not  mean  a  proportional  decrease  in  do-nestic  competition  of  lard  -^ith  cotton- 
seed cil,     rearing  the  5  years  ended  1932-33)  exports  01  lard  averaged  e.tout 
o53»000,OCO  pounds  or  27  percent  of  the  doraestic  supply,  Tvhoreas  in  1936-57 
they  amounted  to  a'Dout  100,000,000  or  one-tenth  of  the  S'jpply.  "STholesale 
prices  of  lard  at  Chicago  in  Aiig-ast,  Septc:m'ber,  and  October  averaged  about 
the  samn  as  during  the  12  months  ended  July  1S37,  and.  26  percent  higher  than 
the  ^ye&T  average. 

TEE  FIM.  OUTLOOK  ICR  I93S 
(Released  iTovem'Der  U) 

Summary 

Seme  increPvse  in  •^'orld  flrjcsced  supplies  is  probable  in  193^-39  ever  the 
short  supplies  of  1937-3^.  with  an  increase  in  production  partially  offset  vy  a 
small,  carry-over  of  old  seed  on  Au„^ust  1,  193^-    About  the  same  ??orld  demand 
for  flaxseed  and  flaxseed  products  is  in  prospect  in  193^  s-s  in  1337» 

Since  the  Iot?  point  of  1932  the  utilization  of  drj/ing  oils  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  steadily,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1936  the  percentage  that  lin- 
seed oil  contributed  to  the  total  use  dropped  from  75  to  61  percent.     Since  the 
beginning  of  1937  both  the  percentage  and  the  actual  amount  of  linseed  oil- con- 
sumed has  increased  rapidly.     Changes  in  price  relationships  in  1937  betrreon  lin- 
seed oil  and  other  drying  oils  will,  ^hile  maintained,   tend  to  place  linseed  oil 
in  a  more  favorable  position  relative  to  other  drying  oils. 

In  the  flaxseed-producing  areas  the  outlook  is  for  higher  average  gross  re- 
turns "oer  acre  from  flaxseed  than  from  wheat  if  about  average  yields  are  obtained 
in  1938. 

As  indicated  in  the  -vheat  outlook,  -vTOrld  -ryheat  production  in  1933  may  be 
in  excess  of  prospective  -crld  requirements,  if  about  average  yields  are  obtained 
on  the  present  large  7?orld  vrheat  acreage,  and  prices  of  wheo-t  and  retur.ns  to  ^heat 
growers  in  the  United  States  may  be  expected  to  be  materially  lo-^er  than  during 
the  current  marketing  season.    Heturns  per  acre  from  fTa.x  during  the  ciorrent  year 
have  been  hi^ier  thcJi  from  wheat,  despite  relatively  high  V7heat  prices. 

riax  acreage  might  be  increased  as  much  as  '}0  percent  over  the  193?  ''^■^ 
1936  seedings  -ithout  danger  of  producing  more  ceed  than  v/o^xLd  be  needed  to  supply 
domestic  requirements. 

!?laxseed  Demand  Rema,ins  at  High  LjVv:1s 

World  demand  d'oring  the  first  part  of  the  1937-3^  riarketing  season  he.s  been 
sliejitly  stronger  than  during  the  first  months  of  the  1936-37  season. 

There  may  be  some  loTvering  of  present  levels  of  demand  ditring  the  next  few 

months. 
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The  total  vol'ome  of  "bv.ilding  activit;-  in  the  loxxr  orirxcipal  linseed-oil 
consiuning  corm tries  -  the  United  States,  United  Kin.^do^,  Ger;nany  and  ?r,ance  - 
averaged  a'bo\\t  2  percent  higher  in  the  first  J  mon-'.ha  of  1937  than  in  the  same 
months  in  1936.     The  volume  of  constriiction  in  the  United  Stp.t'^s  d'tring  the  first 
2  months  of  1937  atoiit  o  -n-orcent  over  that  of  a  year  eo.rlier  hat  the  total 

voliime  of  construction  in  193^  is  ex^oected  to  he  only  slightly  greater  than  in 
1937'     I-^  the  three  SuroBean  co'ontries  the  peah  of  bv-ilding  a^ctivity  appears  to 
have  oeeci  reached  a.nd  a  smaller  volume  of  construction  it-  in  prospect  in  193^ 
than  in  1937- '  reduction  in  the  use  of  linseed  oil  in  'Zroro-pe  as  a  rcs'olt  of 

a  slackening  in  huilding  activitj/"  may  he  partiallj^  offset  so  fs.r  as  imports  of 
flaxseed  are  concerned  hy  an  incrjesc;d  demand  for  linso  d  cake  and  meal,  as  a.  re- 
sult of  snxaller  feed  grain  supplies.     The  corn,   barley,  and  oats  crf^ps  comtined 
are  ahout  10  percent  smaller  than  last  yea.r's  raoderato  harvests. 

Utilization  of  flaxiseed  in  Eurou'-an  coiuiories  has  h^dd  at  a  rela-tively  hi^qh 
level.     Imports  into  the  principal  deficit  areas  of  Continental  Eiirope  and  into 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  aoovo  those  of  last  season  while  trride  advices  indi- 
cate maintenance  of  a  high  rate  of  crusner  activity  and  a  steady  movement  of  flax- 
seed products  into  cons'oming  channels.    Disa-ppea-ra.nce  of  oil  and  meal  have  kept 
pace  -.71  th  increased  production  •'s'ith  no  npprcciahle  accum^ol-.tion  in  .:-tocks. 

World  shipments  of  flaxreed,  J'oly  193^  throu?;h  Jun<5  1937.  totaled  ahout 
8S, 6^2,000  bushels  compa,red  with  69, 956.000  bushels  during  the  preceding  season. 
Shipments  dm-ing  the  first  3  months  of  the  current  season  totalled  approximately 
17,500,000    bushels  against  19,000,000  bushels  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

United  States  supplies  of  flaxseed  for  the  1937-3^  season  are  now  pla.ced 
at  10,979,000  bushels  compared  with  9,239,000  last  year.    AlloT'ing  for  usml  seed 
requirements,  about  9.^79,000  bushels  ■TOi^ld  remain  for  commercial  use  compared 
with  8,Ub9,000  a  ;/ear  earlier.     Carry-over  ::tocks  Jul.y  1  were  o.-ily  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  totaled  3,335.000  bushels  as  against 
3»331>'^00  for  the  preceding  year. 

Tlie  cTOj)  was  moderately  larger  than  the  very  small  harvest  of  a  yoa.r  ;:'.go 
and  arr.ounted  to  7  >  63^, 000  busnels.     This  is  a  gain  of  about  29  percent  over  a 
year  ea,rlier  but  is  a-bout  US  loercent  below  th?  1922-32  average  production  of 
15.996,000  bushels.     The  relatively  sm.all  harvest  in  the  United  States  was  due  '00 tr 
to  greatly  reduced  acrea,ges  sown  to  flax,  especio^lly  in  Minnesota  a.nd  the  Dakotas, 
and  to  the  fact  that  yields  in  these  major  producing  States  wore  lowered  by  ex- 
treme heat  and  inadequate  rainfall  during  August.     Minnesota,  normally  the  largest 
flax-growing  State,  produced  only  about  two- thirds  of  the  ^-yeiw  average;  Horth 
DaJcota  produced  a  little  more  than  one- third,  and  South  Dakota  about  on^-eighth 
of  the  5-7^s-r  average  crop. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  during  the  193^-37 
season  totaled  31,110,000  bushels  as  against  27,SS2,000  bushels  a  year  earlier. 
Cru.shings  increased  to  the  largest  q-oa.ntity  since  1929-3C  with  a  total  of 
30,3140,000  bushels  against  26,^UU,000  a  year  earlier  and  22,370,000  bushels  the 
5-year  average  for  193O-31  through  193U-35.     Dvjing  recent  yea.rs  a.nnual  seed  re- 
quirements Imve  been  around  a  million  bushels.     During  th-.-,  last  10  years  dis- 
appearance of  flaxseed  has  va^ried  materially  with  a  range  of  from  IS, 360,000 
bushels  in  I932-33  to  the  peak  of  U5, 000, 000  in  1927-2S.     Since  1933  the  trend 
in  utialization  has  been  upward  with  disappearance  daring  last  season  above  that 
of  any  other  recent  year. 
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■liie  average  acreage  seeded  to  flan:  for  the  5  y^ars  1531-35  "^s^s  2,^4-1 
tho"cisand  acres,  ^hich,  vritii  an  average  yield  ox"  5'7  "cusaels  per  harvested  acre, 
produced  an  average  of  10,07C  thousand  oushels.    Average  crushings,  yea^rs  te- 
ginning  Julj?-  1931-355  amounted  to    22,2o8  thousand  oushels.     The  linseed-oil 
equivalent  of  the  average  domestic  production  of  flaxseed  for  those  5  years, minus 
pl-^Titing  requirements,  amounted  to  almost  Ul  percent  of  the  linseed  oil  cons'imed 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1335>  fl^  seedings  ojnoonted  to  2,392  thousand  chores  of  r^iich 
2,096  thousand  acres  -.i"ero  harvested,  T'ith  an  average  yield. of  6.9  "b^ishols  per 
harvested  acre.     The  production  of  1^4-1/2  million  bushels  supplied  seeding  re- 
o^uirements  for  the  follOTring  j'ear  and,  in  terms  of  oil  equivalent  of  the  flax- 
seed,  52  percent  of  the  domestic  linsoed-oil  requirements  for  the  year  heginning 
Z'-zlj  1935-    -A.  30  percent  increase  above  the  seeded  acreage  of  1935i  ^ith  the  same 
pircentagc  of  harvested  acreage  as  in.  1935  ^-'^^  with  ar.  a.vero,ge  yield  of  9*5 
cashels  rer  acre  (the  highest  recorded  average  yield  since  192O)  would  produce 
about  26  million  bushels  or  about  5  niillion  bushels  less  than  total  crushings  of 
domestic  and  imported  seed  for  the  year  begirjiir^  July  193^1  plus  seed  planted 
for  the  1937  crop. 


United  States  Con5VjnT)tior.  of  Drying-  Oils  She -^3  Steady  Increase 


linseed-oil  production  in  the  United  States  from  domestic  o.nd  imported 
seed  for  the  season  193^-37  "^^s  larger  ths-n  for  any  other  season  since  1929-30* 
Stocks  of  linseed  oil  June  30>  1937  amo"i;i-:ed  to  1U2.U  million  pounds  compared  with 
140.7  million  pounds  on  the  same  date  in  193^.     These  stocks  compare  v^ith  an  aver- 
age end-of-the-season  stocksof  102.9  million  -ncunds  for  txie  crop  seasons  193^-31 
to  193^35,  snd  1U1.2  million  Too-unds  average  at  the  end  of  the  seasons  1925-26 
to  1929-30. 

Apparent  disappearance  of  linseed  oil  d'oring  the  first  6  months  of  1937 
amo-jnted  to  33^  million  pounds  compared  rith  233  million  pounds  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1936. 

Consumption  of  oils  by  the  drying  industries  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased steauiil"  from  the  low  point  of  U75  million  pounds  in  the  calendar  j^ear 
1932  to  750  million  nounds  in  1936,  but  during  this  period  the  percentage  of  lin- 
seed oil  contributed  to  the  total  dropped  from  75  to  61  percent.     Tlie  du;creaso  in 
the  percentage  of  linseed  oil  has  been  balanced  by  increa.scs  of  per  ilia,  fish, 
and  miscellaneous  minor  oils  such  as  hempseed,  castor,  and  oiticica  oils.  Changes, 
J?,n-aary  to  June  1937)        price  relationships  between  linseed  oil  a,id  other  drying 
oils  will,  -^hile  maintained,  t^end  on  the  ?7hole  to  place  linseed  oil  in  a  more 
favorable  position  relative  to  these  other  oils. 

2.0-ugh  estima.tes  of  utilization  of  oils  in  the  first  half  of  1937  the 
drying  industries,  indicate  a  total  of  about  U69  million  pounds  compared  -ivith 
ebout  395  million  pounds  in  the  sDiie  period  in  1936. 
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THE  SOYBEAN  OUTLOOK  FOR  1938 
(Revised  as  of  ITovember  10  Crop  Report) 

SuTjnary 

Largely  "because  of  a  32-percent  increase  in  soylDean  production  and 
a  marked  increase  in  the  production  Ox'  cottonseed,  the  Sureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  points  out  in  its  annual  outlook  that  the  unusually  favoralDle 
market  for  soyl)ean.s  last  season  is  not  likely  to  continue  in  1957-58;  and 
prices  to  growers  are  expected  to  average  considerably  below  the  1936-57 
average  of  $1.27  per  bushel.     With  soybean  production  somewhat  under  the 
record  production  in  1955,  however,  prices  will  probably  be  maintained  a 
little  above  those  of  1935-36,  when  the  average  was  79  cents  per  bushel* 

The  price  outlook  for  soybeans  is  dependent  on  the  outlook  for 
soybean  oil  and  meal.     Since  increased  production  of  these  products  will  be 
accompanied  by  larger  supplies  of  competing  products,  especially  cottonseed 
oil  and  meal,  prices  both  of  oil  and  meal  are  expected  to  be  lower  then  last 
season.     The  decline  will  probably  be  more  marked  in  the  case  of  soybean  meal, 
since  the  continuance  of  relatively  low  lard  supplies  is  expected  to  support 
prices  of  edible  oils. 

The  outlook  in  the  last  part  of  1958  will  depend  on  the  production  of 
soybeans  and  competing  products  in  that  year.     Insofar  as  the  various 
factors  can  be  evaluated  at  the  present  time,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
demand  for  soybeans  late  in  1938  will  be  about  the  same  as,  or  slightly 
larger  then,  demand  for  the  1937  crop.     Consequently,  a  production  next  year 
equal  to,  or  only  slightly  larger  then,  the  1937  production  would  probably 
cause  little  change  in  the  market  situation  for  soybeans.    But  prospective 
demand  conditions  do  not  appear  to  warrant  any  marked  eicpansion  in  production, 

Acreo^e  and  Production 


The  6,049,0j0  acres  of  soybeans  groTOi  alone  for  -all  purposes  in  the 
United  States  this  year  are  7,3  percent  above  the  corresponding  acreage  last 
year,  and  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  v/ith  the  exception  of  1935.  With 
practically  all  of  this  acreage  increase  occurring  in  the  IJorth  Central  Sta.tes 
where  comrriercia-l  production  of  soybeans  is  most  important,  and  with  -inmsually 
high  yields  expected,  production  this  year  will  snow  a  rauxh  larger  relative 
increase  than  total  acreage. 

After  allowing  for  seed  requirements,  about  30  million  bushels  will  be 
available  for  crashing  in  1957-38,     The  quantity  actually  crushed  will  depend 
on  too  many  factors  to  allow  for  an  accuro.te  estimate  at  the  present  time; 
but  if  exports  from  the  current  crop  are  small,  at  least  25  million  bushels 
are  likely  to  be  crushed,  which  would  equal  crushings  in  1935-55, 

Elements  in  the  Outlook 


The  outlook  for  soybeans  in  cornm.ercial  channels,  however,  depends 
less  on  the  supply  of  soybeans  a-vailable  for  crushing  than  on  supplies  of 
competing  products,  the  most  inrportant  of  which  are  cottonseed,  flrjcseed, 


aaid  lard.    Prices  paid  to  growers  of  soybeans  harvested  for  crashing  depend 
largely  on  the  prcvailiiag  prices  of  soybean  meal  snd  soybean  oil,  which  in 
turn  depend  on  geueviA  supply  and  derna^id  conditions  in  their  respective 
fields.    Consequeiatly  the  feed  outlook  and  the  f';,ts  and  oils  outlook  a.re 
iirrportaiit  elenents  in  the  outlook  for  soybeans. 

The  reed  Situi,bion 

Feeds t-aff  prices  during  19o7'-?8  iTill  be  materially  lower  thar^  la,st 
season,  but  rr.ay  average  slightly  higher  thrji  in  1935-36.    Although  total 
supplies  are  considerably  larger  thaii  2  years  ago,  deniLa:^.d  is  stronger  because 
of  higher  prices  of  livestock  and  livestcclc  prod:jicts.    In  the  cac-e  of  high- 
protein  feeds,  however,  the  substantial  increase  in  supply  ma,y  result  in 
prices  no  higher  than  in  1335-36,  despite  the  ii:roroved  demaiid  for  both 
domestic  consuinption  and  export.    Prices  of  soybean  iceiJ.,  therefore,  ^rill 
be  iiLaterially  below  last  season's  prices,  aj.id  rr^ay  not  grea^tly  exceed  those 
of  1935-56  when  the  average  was  aro-'ond  $25  per  ton. 

The  ?ats  ajid  Oils  Situation 

Since  in  1935  and  1936,  food  products  acco-jjited  for  about  four-fifths 
of  the  total  factory  consuniption  cf  soybean  oil,  the  outlook  for  soyhacJi  oil 
will  be  sii-iilar  to  the  general  outlook  for  edible  oils,     Soybeaji-oil  utiliza- 
tion in  food  products  has  been  increa^sed  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
relatively  IbW  la-'d  supplies,  ^rith  cottonseed,  soybean,  and  other  edible 
oils  being  used  in  increased  quantities  in  the  production  of  lard  substitutes. 

"■Tith  lard  -applies  still  relatively  low,  a  fairly  good  market  for  soy- 
bean oil  in  food  products  will  probably  continue. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  prospective  deniand  for  soybean 
oil  in  the  drying-oil  industries^-    Since  soybean  oil  for  use  in  paints  is  fre- 
quently nixed  with  tung  or  perilla  ail,  the  posciblo  shortage  of  t^ong  oil  due 
to  hostilities  in  China,  and  the  increased  cost  of  perilla  oil  due  to  the 
excise  tax  and  hialier  ocean  transportation  costs  may  tend  to  reduce  soybean- 
oil  utilizr^tion  \i.  the  crying-oil  industries.     On  the  other  hcjad,  the  price 
of  linseed  oil  is  now  between  4  aaid  5  cents  per  pound  higher  thani  the  price 
of  soybean  oil,  and  a  continuax.ce  of  this  large  price  spread  wo-old  tend  to 
encourage  the  use  of  soybean  oil  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil. 

In  the  3'ear  beginning  October  1935,  prices  of  305-bean  oil  a.vera^'ed 
bet-.veen  7  rxid  8  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1336-37  the;''  averag;ed  about  S.5  cents 
per  pound.    Although  the  expected  low  supplies  of  lard  during  1937-38  vail 
probably  prevent  any  very  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  scybeoJi  oil,  some 
decline  is  expected  because  of  the  increased  production  of  cottonseed  a.nd 
soybea^ns;  and  prices  of  soybea,n  oil  niay  average  slightly  below  the  1955-35 
level. 

The  Foreign  Situation 

Exports  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  in  past  years  have  been 
small  relative  to  total  production,  and  have  depended  on  sufficiently  la.rge 
suTonlies  and  low  urices  in  this  co-ontry  to  ena.ble  American  exporters  to 
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Imports  of  soybeans  into  European  coujitries  have  declined  steadily 
since  1933,  largely  because  of  drastic  curtailments  in  G-erman  imports,  and 
no  marked  increase  in  European  purchases  is  probable  in  the  near  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  soybean  production  in  Manchuria,  the  most  important  comr- 
mercial  producing  country,  has  been  increasing  since  1934;  and  the  latest 
information  places  this  year's  production  at  157  million  bushels  compared 
^;7ith  152  million  bushels  for  1936.    Movement  of  the  Manchurian  crop  this 
year  may  be  retarded  somewhat  because  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
and  higher  costs  of  ocean  shipping.     In  view  of  increasing  production  in 
Manchuria,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  prices  in  this  country  will  be 
low  enough  to  allow  for  a  very  large  volume  of  exports  from  the  1927  crop 
in  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  soybean  oil  and  meal  into  this  country  have  been  relatively 
small  and  are  not  likely  to  increase  significantly. 

The  Price  Outlook  for  Soybeejis 

With  prices  of  soybean  meal  expected  to  be  much  lower,  and  prices  of 
soybean  oil  somewhat  lower  than  during  the  1935-37  season,  prices  to  growers 
for  the  1937  soybean  crop  are  likely  to  average  considerably  below  the  1936 
average  of  $1,27  per  bushel.     The  fact  that  this  year's  production  is 
expected  to  be  about  12  percent  below  the  1935  production,  however,  will 
probably  suffice  to  keep  soybean  prices  a  little  above  the  1935-36  level 
when  the  season  average  was  79  cents  per  bushel. 

The  outlook  for  the  last  part  of  1938  is  less  certain,  and  will 
depend  on  production  in  that  year  of  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  lard,  and  other 
products  that  are  competitive  with  soybeans  and  soybean  products,  as  well 
a.s  on  the  1938  production  of  soybeans.    A  marked  reduction  may  occur  in  the 
1938  production  of  cottonseed;  but  this  is  likely  to  be  offset,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  increasing  supplies  of  lard  in  the  latter  half  of  1938, 
The  lower  prices  that  growers  will  receive  for  the  1937  production  of  soy- 
beans will  probably  discourage  any  increase  in  the  acreage  of  soybeans  for 
crushing  in  1938.     If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  and  production  in  1938 
is  no  larger  than  in  1937,  the  market  situation  will  probably  be  similar 
to  that  for  the  1937  crop. 

Further  expansion  of  comiriercial  soybean  production  is  feasible  when- 
ever price  relationships  are  favorable.    Many  Corn  Belt  farmers  with  suit- 
able land  have  not  as  yet  introduced  soybeans  into  their  cropping  systems, 
and  others  are  growing  soybeans  only  for  hay.    Present  and  prospective 
demand  conditions,  however,  indicate  that  a  material  expansion  in  produc- 
tion in  the  immediate  future  would  have  on  unfavorable  reaction  on  price. 
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Table  S.-Soyberjis:     Production,  o^rports,  jrashiiips,  capxtity  used  for 
feed  or  seed,  aiid  ave^^ge  fa.rra  price,  19S4~37 
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11.2 

6,998 

190 

1929  ■  ! 

9,398 

1 , 656 

1,666 

17.7 

7 , 732 

187 

1930  ! 

•  13,471 

4,059 

4,059 

30,2 

9,402 

132 

1931  ! 

•  16,733 

4,725 

2,161 

6-886 

41.2 

9,847 

48 

1932  : 

14,975 

3,470 

2,450 

5,920 

39.5 

9 , 055 

56 

1933    •  : 

15,147 

3,054 

3,054 

10,093 

98 

1934  : 

23,095 

■9,105 

19 

9,124 

•  5 

13,971 

101 

1935  ; 

44,378 

25,181 

3,490 

23,671 

64.5 

15,707 

79 

1935  : 

29,616 

20,019 

18 

20,637 

59.7 

8,979 

4/  127 

1937  • 

38,997 

if    Conrputed  from  Ai.imal  and  V 

e^_e  table 

Fats  ,-nd  01 

Is,  Eure 

au 

of  the  Census. 

2/    IJo  experts  reported  prior 

to  October 

1931.     October  1931 

-Docenber 

1936, 

reported  as  in 

spec ted  fc 

r  export 

by 

federal 

licensed 

inspectors, 

B.A.E, 

Inspection  S^r 

vice;  general  expo 

rts 

n'^t  repo 

rted  for 

thi^;  period* 

Beginning  J,air: 

ai-r  1P37, 

general 

exports  as  1 

eported 

by 

Bureau  of 

iToreiga 

cr..i  Dorp.es tic  Conuiverr 3, 
3/    Production  minus  quauuity  ci^ashed  and  e:cported, 
4/  Preliminary. 
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Table  6. -Price  of  soybeans,  soybe.!sm  oil,  and  soybean  meal,  specified 
localities,  by  months,  October  1934  -  October  1937 


Ye  ar 

and 

month 

Soybeans , 

per  busnel  1/ 

Soybean  oil, 
crude  2/ 

Soybean  meal,  41?^ 
protein  3/ 

'United  State? 

3  •  Illinois 

.  Ivli.  dwe  stern  Eii  lis, 
t. f'nk"?     Der  nound 

Chicago,  bagged, 
per  ton 

O  t-  iJ.  b  o 

jjuxxax  b 

nr>t 

7S 

A  1 

.                            D  .  X 

'^R  'nO 

TTriTr 

i  1  w  V  • 

RO 

O 

■^R  RO 

Tip  r> 

r  XXX 

X  w  o 

7 

Al  PO 

*±X  .  l~j\J 

119 

1 1  n 

X  X  w 

7  P 

AO  70 

Feb 

1  ?fi 

-i-  L> 

11^ 

-LX  *J 

P  1 
C  .  X 

3R  40 

1  PO 

-LOW 

1  Ci^ 

Q  1 

.  3.x 

■^7   1  0 

Anr 

1 1  R 

X  X  o 

1  O'n 

X  W  ij 

R  A 

33  RO 

1  PI 

1 1  n 

XX  w 

>                            P  P 

PO 

119 

XX  .7 

1 1  n 

XX 

P 

'^1  70 

ox  .  /  w 

0  u.xy 

C  J 

7  P 

PQ   1  0 

,                    Ci  J  %  Xvy 

An 

Aug .  . 

/  o 

A  o 

C'  -J 

7  1 

9A  00 

Oc p  U  « 

O 

•                          7  7 

P  ?  PO 

A  Q 

D  J 

D  1 
D  .  1 

9R  AO 

i'l  U  V  «  . 

.  0  J 

D  .J 

P  1 
D  .  X 

9A  AO 

t 

7P 

70 

P  1 
O  .  X 

PR  "^0 

0  ciJi  • 

f  o 

7^ 

7  R 
/  .  D 

P^  PO 

"Feb 

X  ^  u  • 

7  ^, 

7  P 

P3  90 

Mot- 

7  R 

7S 

A  R 

??  30 

>\px  • 

7P 

7  R 
r  O 

A  P 

iVLcay 

PO 

0<J 

PO 

A  O 

«J  uxy 

1  OS 
XU  ij 

1  00 

XwU 

7  Q 

AUg, 

1  1  Q 
xx^ 

1  1  R 
XX  o 

P  O 

110 
xxw 

1  OR 
XUO 

P  9 

Oil  »  f  \J 

D    O  / 

VJ  ^>  U  • 

1  07 
Xw  / 

1  O'S 
XU  J 

P  O 

110 
XX  w 

R  0 

X  u  w 

1  '^>0 

Q  1 
•  X 

A3  00 

3"  an  •  '. 

1  dp 

1  AO 

Q  P 

4.4-   1  0 

X  o  u  •  • 

1  f^n 

X  'J  w 

Q  Q 

4-1  50 

iviax  • 

1  SP 

1 

Q  P 

1  10 

■^eX  •  Xw 

i-ipx  • 

X  o  o 

1  fiO 
X  D  w 

9  R 

47  fiO 

i.^ay 

1  7^ 

1  70 
X  '  '  J 

Q  0 

AR  30 

O  .  O  O 

1  RO 
XOu 

1  AO 

P  9 

90 

July  : 

132 

120 

7.6 

37.30 

Aug.  : 

102 

90 

6.5 

34.90 

Sept.  : 

90 

80  : 

6.2 

34.20 

1937-38 

Oct.  : 

86 

80 

5.8  : 

28.82 

1/  Weighted  average  price  on  15th  of  each  month. 

2_/  October  1934- June  1937,  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  average  of 
quotations  for  Fridays  during  the  m.onth.    Beginning  Julj^  1937,  from 
National  Provisioner,  average  of  weekly  quotations. 

3/  Published  in  Crops  and  Markets,  average  of  vreekly  prices. 
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THE  PSAITUT  OUTLOOK  FOR  I938 
(Revised  as  of  November  10  Crop  Report) 

Sunmary 

Largely  because  of  the  peanut  diverpion  pro^rrira  of  the  Agricultur-  1 
Adjast.T.ent  Adniinist rf^tion ,  farmers  are  receiving  relatively  favorable  prices 
and  returns  per  acre  for  the  la.rge  1937  crop  of  peatruts  h^irvested  for  nuts. 
These  favor^-ble  returns  may  result  in  some  increase  in  acreage  in  193^.  the 
Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Economics  ScQ/-s  in  its  annual  pe^^nut  outlook  report. 

Unless  yields  nre  substantially  below  average,  production  of  peanuts 
v/ill  again  be  large  in  193^-  ^^^^  marketing  situation  in  193^'~39  'vill  again 
depend  to  an  appreciable  extent  on  the  demand  of  peanuts  for  oil  production. 

The  crushing  outlet  in  the  present  season  is  unfavorable  bec-^use  of  low 
prices  for  competing  oils  and  fats,  and  an  emergency  measure  providing  for 
subsidy  payments  for  tne  diversion  of  peanuts  to  crushers  hp,s  been  inaugerated. 

Crush ing  Qutlet  is  Las :..  Favorable. 

Peanut  production  has  been  at  high  levels  during  recent  years  and  will 
be  large  again  in  1937.  according  to  November  estimates.     If  it  \T:ve  not  for 
the  crushing  outlet  the  large  crops  produced  from  193^^  'to  1937 »  inclusive, 
could  not  have  been  marketed  except  at  very  low  prices.     The  1937  orop  would 
bring  rele.tively  low  prices  but  for  the  diversion  program  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 

The  diversion  progr-im  enables  groover  cooperatives  to  purchase  frrmers' 
stock  peanuts  of  the  various  types  and  grades  at  specified  prices  as  follows: 
No.   1  southeastern  Runners  $57-00  per  ton;  No.   1  southeastern  Spanish  and  No* 
3  or  better  Class  A  Virginias  $65.00;  and  No.   1  southwestern  Spanish  $62.00 
per  ton.     The  farmer  cooperatives  may  sell  either  to  the  edible  trade  or  to 
crushers.     The  specified  prices  are  materially  higher  th-n  could  be  paid  by 
crij-shers,  and  sales  to  this  outlet  are  expected  to  be  substantiallv  below  the 
purchase  price,  but  the  cooperatives  will  be  reimbursed  for  these  losses. 

Before  the  193^35  season,  peanut  crushings  Wcre  not  important  except 
during  the  World  W^,r  period,  and  consisted  largely  of  low-,-:rade  per-jnuts.  The 
relatively  small  cotton  crops  of  193^.  1935)''''^^-  193^'  -''.nd  tlie  droughts  which 
reduced  supplies  of  feed  grains  ?ndhog  marketings  in  this  period,  were  re- 
flected in  reduced  supplies  of  oils  and  fats  and  in  materially  improved  prices 
for  peanut  oil.     These  improved  prices  for  oil,   togethe  r  with  the  diversion 
programs  for  193'"^""35  ^■^^  1935-36  res'olted  in  materially  increased  crushings 
of  pea-nuts  for  oil.     The  large  crushings  for  oil  in  1936-37  of  about  296,000,000 
pounds  were  due  to  high  prices  for  pea.nut  oil  and  meal  and  the  comparatively  low 
quality  of  the  I936  crop  of  Spanish-type  peanuts. 

General  Situat  ion  1937-38  Season 

The  acreage  of  peanuts  ha3r'ested  for  nuts  in  1937.  according  to  September 
indications,  was  U  percent  below  the  record  1936  a:  re  age  bat  it  v/as  aD  out  I5 
percent  above  the  1928-32  average.     The  estimated  yield  per  acre  in  1937  is  above 


average  and  the  IJovem'ber  indicated  production  of  1,277,130  pounds  is  only 
about  3  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  1935,   -"^nd  3U  percent  above  the 
average  I92S-32  production. 

In  Virginia,  Horth  Carolina,   and  Terjiessee,  where  Virc-:;inia.-typ6  or  larce 
podded  nuts  are  principallv  grown,  production  in  1937  is  estimated  at  about  9' 
percent  above  193^.     Carry-over  of  old-crop  Virginia- tj^/pe  peanuts  into  the 
^  current  season  is  sra^ll  althoijig-h  sOTiewhat  lar,_-:er  than  in  other  recent  yeirs. 
'^wing  to  the  relatively  small  oil  content  of  Virginia-typo  nuts,  crushings 
are  expected  to  be  smell  and  largely  confined  to  the  lor.'er  grades. 

In  the  southeastern  States  where  both  Runner  pnd  Sppnish-t::/pe  nuts  are 
grown,  production  in  1937,  according  to  November  estimates,  will  be  about  6 
percent  below  the  record  193^  crop,  but  about  6U  percent  above  the  I920-32 
average.     It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  peanuts,  especially 
Bunners ,  will  be  crilshed  as  a  result  of  the  diversion  program. 

In  the  southwestern  States  where  Spanish-type  peanuts  are  grown,  acreage 
in  1937.  according  to  September  estimates,  was  about  16  percent  less  tlian  i  ]i 
193^  2nd  tne  smallest  since  1931'     The  indicated  19^-7  Z'^'i®-'-'-''        slightly'  higlier 
than  the  low  193^  yield  but  the  indicated  production  rs  aoout  10  percent  below 
that  in  I936  and  about  11  percent  below  the  1923-32  average. 


Table  7--  Peanuts:     Ka.r\'asted  for  nuts,  crushings,  and  average  price 
for  farmers'  stock  peanuts,  crude  peanut  oil,  and  peanut  meal, 
avera-ge  1923-32,  eJin^oa.l  I932-37 


Year 

:  CroD  year 

Year  be^iinning  Octobe 

Peanuts 
harvested 
for  nuts 
1/ 

:  Peanuts 
:  Crushed 

:Fa.na  pries 
:  per  pound 
for  fa.rmers 
stock 

:?eajrat  oil, 
:  crude 

:  Peanut  meal 
:  h^fo  protein 

Total 

:As  percent 
ly   :of  produc- 
:  tion 

:  Price  per 
•poiand,  fob 
S.7..  mills 

Price  .per 
'  ton,  ton 
'S.'^.  mills 

Mil.  lb. 

•  Mil.  lb. 

Percent 

;  Cents 

Cents 

Dollars 

Average- 

1923-32 

9^+6 

73 

7.S 

3.2 

e.h 

29.25 

1932 

i,oUi 

6.3 

1.5  . 

U.l 

19.03 

1933 

963 

U5 

^.7 

2.3 

u.g 

27.92 

193^ 

1.123 

220 

19.  f  : 

3-3 

9.3 

23.03 

1935  : 

1,303 

2ho 

13.5  : 

3.1 

9.0 

oil .  1 6 

1936  : 

1,301 

295 

22.7  : 

3.2  : 

9.2 

35.69 

1937  : 

2/  1,277  . 

1/3.2  : 

'±j'  6.6 

uy  27.50 

1/  In-the-shell  basis. 

.2/  Preliminary  estimate. 

i/  Average  price  October  15 ,  1937. 

a/  Average  price  for  October  1937. 
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0LE0J.1ASC^ARINE 


For  15  years  cccunut  cil  7;as  the  most  iniportant  single  oil  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine;  for  10  years  it  contributed  more  to 
the  product  than  all  other  oils  put  together,  in  some  years  amounting  to  as 
much  as  75  percent  of  the  total  fats  used.    But  cottonseed  oil  lias  suddenly 
traded  places  with  coconut  oil,  -^.nd  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  1937 
contributed  43. 9  percent  of  the  fats  arid  oils  used  in  oleomargarine,  while 
coconut  oil  contributed  S3. 8  percent. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  total  shift  from  foreign  vegetable  oils  to 
domestic  vegetable  oils.     In  September  1937,  domestic  vegetable  oils  accounted 
for  61.3  percent  of  the  total  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  industry,  compared 
with  36,6  percent  in  September  1936,  and  an  average  of  33.2  percent  for  the 
5  years  1931-35,    Use  of  foreign  vegetable  oils  dropped  to  34.1  percent  and 
animal  fats  and  oils  to  4.7  percent  in  September  1937. 

In  line  with  its  increased  use  in  other  food  products,  the  use  of 
soybean  oil  in  oleomargarine  has  increased  sharply,  amoimting  to  23.7  million 
pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1937,  compared  with  5.3  million  pounds  in  the 
same  period  of  1936. 

Production  of  oleomargarine  thus  far  in  1937  is  10  million  pounds  under 
production  for  the  same  period  in  1936. 


Table  8. -Oleomargarine :     Production  and  materials  used  in  manufacture, 
United  States,  August  and  September,  1936  and  1937 


:  1935 

1/  : 

1937 

1/ 

Item 

Auf, . 

Sept.  ] 

An-'-.  ' 

Sept . 

:  1,000  lb. 

1,000  Ic. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Oleo  oil 

:        1 , 533 

1,435 

754 

764 

Oleostearine 

:  297 

312 

292 

364 

Lard ,  neutral 

152 

171 

102 

112 

Oleo  stock 

144 

"!  p5]_ 

35 

94 

Total  anim.al 

2,1^6 

2, 03  J 

'  1,234 

'1,334 

Cottonseed  oil 

7,  COB 

9,030 

10,027 

13,262 

Soybean  oil 

757 

777 

2,742 

3,S54 

Peanut  oil 

322 

391 

137 

215 

Corn  oil 

170 

17 

235 

142 

Total  domestic  vegetable 

8 , 

10,26::. 

13,142 

17 ,493 

Coconut  oil 

11 , 749 

13,? 64 

7,714 

9,054 

Palm- kernel  oil 

275 

148 

966 

552 

Babassu  oil  ; 

1,935 

1,157 

523 

1£7 

Palm  oil  : 

52 

13-7 

13 

Ouricuri  oil  ; 

36 

Sesame  oil 

3 

Total  foreign  vegetable  : 

14,075 

15, 45 J 

9,23  6 

9  , 743 

Total  fats  and  oils  : 

25,127 

27,-39 

23_j_6_12_  

28,570 

Ivlilk  : 

5,847 

6,557 

5  ,254 

6,411 

Salt  and  other  miscoll.aneous : 

1,614 

1,797 

1,325 

1,662 

Production  of  oleomargarine 

30,351 

35,943 

28,579 

36,643 

1/  Pre  1  im.i na ry . 

Compiled  and  computed  from  r^' 

jports  of  the 

Coram^issioner 

of  Internal 

Revenue. 

